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at wliicli altitude tlie last-named noble and peculiarly Californian tree 
is most abundant. The sugar pine is remarkable for the size of its cones, 
which hang in bunches of two or more from the ends of the long branches, 
like ornamental tassels. The timber of this tree is the best that California 
furnishes and its size gigantic, being not unfrequently 300 feet in height 
and from seven to ten feet in diameter. It is also in this belt that 
the “Big Trees 5 ' belong. 


The third zone of forest vegetation is that of the firs ( Picea grandis 
and amabilis ), with the tamarack pine (P. contorta ), taking to a consider- 
able extent the place of the pitch and sugar pines. This belt extends 
from 7,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea, in the central part of the State. 
The traveller to the Yosemite will see it Avell developed about Westfall’s 
meadows and from there to the edge of the Valley. These firs, especially 
the amabilis , which is distinguished by the geometrical regularity with 
which its branches are divided, are most superb trees ; tliey^ attain a 
large size, are very symmetrical in their growth and have a dark green 
brilliant foliage which is very fragrant. A pine called Pinus Jeffrey i, by 
some considered a variety of the ponderosa , is also a characteristic tree of 
the upper part of this belt, and above this sets in the Pinus monticola , 
which takes the place of the Piceas at a high elevation. 

The highest belt of all is that of the Pinus albicaulis , or flexilis 
of some botanists, which marks the limit of vegetation in the middle 
and northern Sierra, Pinus aristata taking its place in the more southern 
region about the head of King’s and Kern rivers. The albicaulis 
generally shows itself at the line just where vegetation is going to give 
out altogether, as around the base of Mount Clark, Mount Dana and 
Mount Shasta. On the last-named mountain, it was seen growing, as 
a shrub, in favorable places, up to 9,000 feet; and small trees were so 
compacted by the pressure of the snow on them in the winter, that 
a man could easily walk over the flat surface formed by their foliage. 
A little clump of this species just at the edge of the snow, on Lassen’s 
Peak, shows the aspiring character of this tree, which is one widely 
distributed over the high mountain tops of the Cordilleras. The 
aristata is also found in the Pocky Mountains, as well as along a 
limited part of the highest region of the Sierra Nevada. 

More details of the distribution of the forest trees in and about 
the Yosemite will be found in the two following chapters ; the above 
very general and brief remarks seemed necessary to our hasty sketch 
of the general features of the Sierra Nevada. 


GENERAL. 

The climate of the Sierra Nevada varies, of course, with the altitude ; 
but not as much, or as rapidly, as one would expect. Indeed, the 
traveller, leaving San Francisco, will have to rise several thousand feet on 
the flanks of the Sierra, before he will come to a region where the 
mean temperature of summer is as low as in that city. As high up 
as 8,000 or 10,000 feet, even, the days are quite comfortably warm. 
On the very highest peaks, at elevations of 12,000 or 13,000 feet, we 
rarely felt the want of an overcoat at midday. An examination of 
our thermometrical observations shows, that we had the mercury almost 
always over 80°, in the Yosemite Yalley, at an elevation of 4,000 feet 
above the sea, during the six midday hours, in June and July, although 
the nights were, almost without exception, cool enough to make a pair 
of heavy blankets desirable. At our camp in the Tuolumne Valley, 
during the same months, at an elevation of 8,700 feet, the mercury stood 
at a little over 60°, usually, during the hours from 11 to 3 ; but fell 
rapidly after sunset ; and, in one case, solid ice an inch thick was formed 
during the night. At the summit of Mount Dana, 13,227 feet high, 
the temperature marked at noon was 43° ; and, on Ped Mountain, at an 
elevation of nearly 12,000 feet, the thermometer stood at 58°. At high 
altitudes, all through the mountains, the weather during the summer 
is almost always the finest possible for travelling, whether for scientific 
purposes or for pleasure. The nights indeed are cold ; but fuel is 
abundant and the system becomes braced up to endure what, in lower 
regions, would seem unbearable. There are occasional storms in the 
high mountains ; but, in ordinary seasons, these are quite rare, and 
one of the greatest drawbacks to the pleasure of travelling in the Alps, the 
uncertainty of the weather, is here almost entirely wanting. One may be 
reasonably sure, in starting to climb a mountain peak, of a clear sky, and 
a temperature which will make walking and riding a pleasure. 

In the mountains there is almost always a breeze during the day ; 
but this rarely in summer rises to a gale. In the day-time the air draws 
up the mountain slopes, and in the night blows down. Hence travellers 
always have the dust with them, in ascending, until they get above roads 
and wheeled vehicles — a great annoyance, and a serious drawback to the 
pleasure of travelling, the only compensation for which is to be found 
in the fact, that in going down the mountains and towards the Bay of San 
Francisco, whether approaching it from north or south, you have the 

breeze in your face and the dust behind you. 
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